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views is simple and obvious. The principles to be ap- 
plied are these : 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring 
a peace that will be permanent; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bar- 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game, even the great 
game, now forever discredited, of the balance of power ; 
but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this 
war must be made in the interest and for the benefit of 
the populations concerned, and not as a part of any mere 
adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
States; and 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old ele- 
ments of discord and antagonism that would be likely 
in time to break the peace of Europe and consequently 
of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can be 
discussed. Until such a peace can be secured we have 
no choice but to go on. So far as we can judge, these 
principles that we regard as fundamental are already 
everywhere accepted as imperative except among the 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party in 
Germany. If they have anywhere else been rejected, 
the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous or in- 
fluential to make their voices audible. The tragical 
circumstance is that this one party in Germany is ap- 
parently willing and able to send millions of men to 
their death to prevent what all the world now sees to be 
just. 

America Will Not Tukn Back. 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the 
United States if I did not say once more that we entered 
this war upon no small occasion, and that we can 
never turn back from a course chosen upon principle. 
Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we shall 
not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. 
Our armies are rapidly going to the fighting front, and 
will go more and more rapidly. Our whole strength 
will be put into this war of emancipation — emancipa- 
tion from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish 
groups of autocratic rulers— whatever the difficulties and 
present partial delays. We are indomitable in our power 
of independent action and can in no circumstances con- 
sent to live in a world governed by intrigue and force. 
We believe that our own desire for a new international 
order under which reason and justice and the common 
interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire of en- 
lightened men everywhere. Without that new order the 
world will be without peace and human life will lack 
tolerable conditions of existence and development. Hav- 
ing set our hand to the task of achieving it, we shall not 
turn back. 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no 
word of what I have said is intended as a threat. That 
is not the temper of our people. I have spoken thus 
only that the whole world may know the true spirit of 
America — that men everywhere may know that our pas- 



sion for justice and for self-government is no mere pas- 
sion of words, but a passion which, once set in action, 
must be satisfied. The power of the United States is a 
menace to no nation or people. It will never be used in 
aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish in- 
terest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for 
the service of freedom. 



ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF PERMA- 
NENT PEACE 

By LUCIA AMES MEAD 

Viscount Haldane has just amazed England with 
a plan for contralized heating and distribution 
of electric motor power that will transform industries 
and save half a billion dollars' worth of coal. Another 
man, Mr. Poole, in The New Republic for January 19, 
has demonstrated the importance of an even greater dis- 
covery to save a greater waste. Viscount Haldane's 
proposition is practicable and of enormous value. 
Whether Mr. Poole's ideas will have rich fruition de- 
pends upon whether the chambers of commerce and 
business men of the country will have the sagacity to see 
the rare value of these ideas and spread them broadcast 
and act upon them. 

Mr. Poole shows that the terms of a real peace that 
will endure are already fixed by economic and political 
factors which cannot be obliterated by either military 
success or failure. The war might not have occurred 
had it been perceived that economic boundaries had 
transcended political boundaries, and that the latter 
could not be stretched to coincide with the former. 
Politicians in southeastern Europe failed to see how a 
natural economic unity could exist except as it coincided 
with an artificial political unity backed up by arms. 

National councils became arbiters of essentially in- 
ternational economic affairs, and they encouraged eco- 
nomic war, failing to see that apparent economic gains 
over a neighbor reacted presently on themselves; that 
trade is not robbery, and must be mutually advan- 
tageous. 

We all know the immediate occasion of the war; but 
the deep-lying cause is one in which all nations share. 
Only a new attitude regarding trade and economics can 
permit any military victory to be followed by permanent 
peace. It goes without saying that a political democ- 
racy must be achieved. As Kant taught all the world 
but his own people, the world can never have peace until 
it is organized, and it can never be safely organized 
until it has representative government. "If the terms 
of peace remedy national aggression," says Mr. Poole, 
"but ignore the necessities for economic growth, they 
will empty out the baby with the bath." 

Two things are imperative: The world's economic 
units must not be identified with its political units, and 
there must be formed an international commission on 
economic relations. Constantinople, e. g. t is econom- 
ically international, and must be internationally gov- 
erned. Economic peace does not involve the abolition 
of tariffs, but it requires the abolition of special privi- 
lege, and stands for the open door in all colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and spheres of influence. Tt is a sine qua non 
for political peace. 
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Temporarily, in war time the United States and 
Great Britain have become an economic unit. Why 
should not this result be maintained? Fewer economic 
units must be created, and these along connecting lines 
of transportation. When the peace conference meets, 
the great business organizations of the world must have 
well thought out beforehand how an international coun- 
cil of economic relations can be established and made 
permanent. The time has passed when single nations, 
working for purely national ends, can be allowed to 
continue their war-breeding methods. "The first duty 
of a league to enforce peace is to call a cabinet to co- 
ordinate commerce." 

Stupendous and revolutionary changes are being con- 
ceived and carried out. The world has ceased to be 
amazed at man's capacity for co-ordination. Still greater 
and more revolutionary changes are impending. Just 
as the framers of our Constitution provided for the cre- 
ation of our enormous wealth by preventing any divisive 
interstate tariffs, and put all States in an economic unit, 
so mankind today must rise to President Wilson's height 
of vision and provide "for the removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for its 
maintenance." Apparently, on this particular score we 
shall have no hostility from our bitterest foes without, 
though we shall have much obstruction from partisan- 
ship at home, which still clings to nineteenth-century 
conceptions of nationality, and does not perceive that 
the twentieth century has ushered in a new era in human 
history. 



BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS PROVIDING 

FOR MILITARY DRILL OR 

TRAINING 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 

I. The Chamberlain Bill. 

(S. 1;H. R. 19.) 

1. Title: "A bill to provide for the military and naval 

training and service of citizens of the United 
States." 

2. Main Provisions: 

a. Six months' military or naval training for 

every citizen or prospective citizen, in 
nineteenth year where possible. 

b. Each citizen so trained or liable for training 

is considered a member of the National 
Army, unless assigned to the Navy, but 
with no other military duties in peace 
times. 

c. Members of the National Army subject to call 

to active service by the President by classes, 
according to the year of training, the 
youngest classes being called first. 

3. Minor Provisions: 

a. Six months' training earns citizen a small 
emblem or rosette indicating the year of 
his training, and distinguishing his year 
from all other years. 



b. Exemption from training extended to those 

physically unfit for any service whatever 
and to those "on whose earnings a father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, or child is 
wholly dependent for support." Exemption 
from training for members of certain re- 
ligious sects (exemption partial). 

c. Prohibition of liquors and tobacco from train- 

ing-camp precincts, etc., and prohibition 

of the sale of intoxicating liquors to men 

in uniform anywhere. 

4. Status of Normal Citizen under This Bill if Enacted : 

Compelled to undergo six months' training at 

nineteen years of age; thereafter, as member of 

National Army or U. S. Naval Reserve, subject 

to call for active service until twenty-six years 

old; a drilled citizen liable to military duty. 

II. The Kahn Bill. 

(H. R. 92; S. 382.) 

1. Title : "A bill for providing a system of national de- 

fense based upon universal liability to military 
training and service, and for other purposes." 

2. Main Provisions: 

a. All male citizens from eighteen and forty-five, 

all males between twenty-one and forty- 
five who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, and all males from 
eighteen to twenty-one whose parents are 
naturalized, are liable for military service, 
with certain reservations. 

b. Elaborate provisions for the complete reor- 

ganization of the United States Army into 
permanent and temporary forces consist- 
ing of Oversea Garrisons, Frontier Forces, 
Training Forces, First Reserves, Second 
Reserves, Unorganized Reserves, Brigade, 
Division, Army Corps, and Army Head- 
quarters, etc., etc. 

c. Temporary Forces, consisting of Training 

Forces, First, Second, and Unorganized 
Reserves, are made up of trained civilians. 

d. All civilians, as above designated, to be com- 

pelled to receive one year of military train- 
ing, of which eleven consecutive months 
are to be taken at the age of eighteen, 
where possible, and the final month to be 
received in two periods of fifteen days each 
in any two years of the succeeding four. 

e. Every civilian who has received his training 

is then, and for the succeeding eleven 
years, a designated and ascertainable unit 
in a specified reserve force, and may be 
called out as such by proclamation of the 
President. 
3. Minor Provisions : 

a. Exhaustive provisions as to personnel, re- 

muneration, and other matters pertaining 
to Regular Army. 

b. Exemptions from service in the "United 

States Army" (temporary forces) granted 
to physically or mentally unfit, to only son 
or brother wholly depended on for support 
(with reservations), and to members of 



